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(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

EOMEMAKERS'  CHAT  Thursday,  January  9,  1941. 

Subject:     "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Publications  available,  Earners'  Bulletin  1765-E, 
Guides  for  Buying  Sheets,  Blankets ,Bath  Towels;  Farmers'  Bulletin  1334-F,  House- 
cleaning,  Management  and  Methods;  and  Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost. 
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January's  mail  seems  to  run  to  the  things  of  the  house.     This  week  brings 
a  letter  from  a  woman  who  wants  to  take  advantage  of  the  white  sales  to  buy  some 
new  sheets.     And  a  question  about  Trenetian  blinds,  another  about  making  a  rug 
smaller,  and  a  food  question —  how  to  cook  liver.     We've  asked  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  for  the  answers  to  all  these  questions. 

First,  that  question  about  the  best  way  to  clean  Venetian  blinds.  They 
certainly  do  get  dusty'.     The  Bareau  of  Home  Economics  says  you  can  find  finger- 
like brushes  on  the  market  for  dusting  Venetian  blinds.     The  brushes  come  in  sizes 
varying  from  two  to  six  prongs.     They  will  wipe  several  slats  at  one  time  on  both 
sides  of  the  slats.    Tnen  you  are  buying  one  of  these  brushes  see  that  the  bristles 
are  very  full  or  the  brush  won't  dust  well. 

If  the  blinds  need  a  more  thorough  cleaning  than  dusting,  you'll  probably 
have  to  take  them  down  and  take  them  apart.     Then  you  can  wipe  each  slat  with  a 
cloth  dampened  in  soapy  water.    Use  a  mild  soap  for  this.  Dryclean  or  wash  the 
tapes  separately  and  stretch  them  to  the  proper  length  while  they're  drying.  Then 
string  the  slats  together  again. 

There's  a  recent  government  bulletin  on  all  kinds  of  housecleaning,  and 
if  you' d  like  a  copy,  write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  ask  for 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1834-F ,  or  the 'Housecleaning  Bulletin." 

The  next  writer  wants  to  cut  down  a  large  rug.     "I  would  like  to  know  how 
to  keep  it  from  raveling,"  she  says.     "Bind  it,"  says  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economicsi 


"You  can  get  a  regular  carpet  "binding  about  an  inch  wide.     It  comes  in  different 
colors  to  match  the  popular  shades  of  rugs.    You  fold  this  in  the  middle  and  whip 
it  closely  to  the  front  and  back  of  the  rug." 

Now  for  the  woman  who  is  interested  in  the  January  white  sales.  She  writes: 
"I  don't  "buy  sheets  very  often,  "but  right  now  I  ought  to  have  at  least  half  a  dozen 
new  ones  for  three  of  our  single  "beds.  Please  give  me  some  pointers  on  "buying  good 
durable  everyday  sheets." 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  gives  so  many  important  facts  about  buying 
sheets  in  Farmers1  Bulletin  1765,  "Guides  for  Buying  Sheets,  Blankets,  Bath  Towels", 
that  this  correspondent  would  do  well  to  send  for  a  copy  and  carry  it  with  her  to 
the  white  sales.    But  meantime,  the  Bureau  replies,     "Look  for  sheets  which  carry 
considerable  information  on  the  label.    An  ideal  label  on  a  sheet  gives  thread 
count,  breaking  strength,  weight,  amount  of  sizing,  length,  and  quality — that  is, 
whether  it's  a  'first'  or  a  'second'. 

"A  good  sheet  is  firm  in  weave,  is  practically  free  from  sizing,  is  torn 
rather  than  cut  from  the  bolt,  and  is  hemmed  with  strong  thread  and  short,  even 
stitches-  about  12  or  14  to  the  inch. 

"Now  about  some  of  the  special  points  suggested  on  an  ideal  label.  Muslin 
sheets  that  are  satisfactory  for  everyday  use  have  a  finished  thread  count  ranging 
from  about  70  to  80  in  the  warp  and  from  about  61  to  70  in  the  filling.     A  medium 
weight  sheet  weighs  4  to  4-1/2  ounces  to  the  square  yard.     But  the  particular 
weight  of  sheet  you  choose  is  a.  matter  of  personal  preference.     When  you've  found 
one  that  suits  you,  keep  a  record  of  the  weight  and  count  for  future  reference. 

"Sheets  marked  'seconds'  have  weaving  imperfections  such  as  uneven  yarns, 
thick  or  thin  places,  or  breaks  in  the  selvage.     If  the  imperfections  do  not  affect 
wearing  quality,  a  T second1  may  be  a  good  buy.     It  should  be  priced  lower  than  a 
'first'  or  standard  quality. 
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"Bub  the  sheet  in  your  hands  and  notice  whether  the  sizing  dusts  out*  If 
it  does,  the  sheet  may  prove  to  "be  coarse  and  sleazy  after  a  few  washings.  Look 
at  the  selvages.     Good  sheets  have  a  tape-like  selvage  reinforced  with  extra  yarns. 
Notice  whether  the  hems  are  evenly  turned  and  nicely  stitched. 

"As  to  size,-  for  single  or  twin  beds  get  sheets  that  are  72  inches  wide 
and  99  or  108  inches  long,  torn  length.     Look  out  for  the  length  of  bargain  sheets. 
They  are  often  too  short  to  tuck  in  well  at  the  foot." 

We've  just  time  for  that  question  on  cooking  liver.     This  homemaker  writes: 
"My  husband  is  very  fond  of  liver,  but  I  cannot  seem  to  cook  it  right.     I  always 
get  it  hard  and  like  a  piece  of  leather.     I  have  tried  again  and  again,  but  to  no 
avail.     I  have  scalded  it,  fried  it  quick,  and  fried  it  slow." 

For  frying,  be  sure  to  select  tender  high  quality  liver  with  bright,  not 
dull,  red  color,   says  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.     Beef  and  calf  liver  do  not 
require  scalding.     As  to  cooking,   the  chief  faults  ^re  cooking  the  liver  at  too 
high  a  temperature  and  for  too  long  a  time.     Tender  liver  is  best  cooked  a.t  very 
moderate  heat  and  only  long  enough  to  change  the  color. 

To  pan-fry,   sprinkle  the  slices  of  liver  with  salt  and  pepper,  dust  with 
flour,  and  cook  in  a  small  amount  of  bacon  or  other  fat  at  moderate  heat  until 
the  liver  is  lightly  browned  on  the  outside  and  has  lost  its  raw  color  inside. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it.     You'll  find  other  ideas  for  cooking  liver,   including  the 
lower-priced  kinds,  in  a  leaflet  called  "Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost",  free  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  while  the  supply  holds  out. 

That's  all  for  today.    Next  week,  questions  about  winter  jams. 
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